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ALABAMA — Lem Coley, The Russell Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc.; J. D. McGill, Jr., U.S 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 


ARIZONA —- Jack Gardner, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


ARKANSAS —- James B. Nunn, International 
Paper Co. 


CALIFORNIA — James E. Carr, Given Manu- 
facturing Co.; Doddridge Farrell, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc.; Robin B. Hatfield, Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd.; L. EF. Kittell, 
Western Sky Industries; M. E. Lundin, The 
Dow Chemical Co.; E. J. McCarthy, Cali- 
fornia Trucking Associations; P. F. Middle- 
brook, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; M. A. Neely, 
Chiksan Co.; M. E. Nelson, San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co.; D. M. Pritchett, California- 
Pacific Utilities — Zora Sweet, Mars 
Engineering & Mfg. Co.; J. Howell Turner, 
California & Hawaiian aoe Refining Corp.; 
Frank H. Wickhorst, Kaiser Services. 


COLORADO - F. L. Brown, The a aye 
States Telephone and — Co.; R. 
George, Gardner-Denver Co. 


CONNECTICUT — ent, Cooper, The United 
Illuminating Co.; - Davis, Jr.; The Stan- 
ley Works; Charles D. ” Dumont, The Hartford 
Machine Screw Co.; Norman L. Markel, The 
Gray Manufacturing Co.; William R. Van 
Dusen, The Second National Bank of New 
Haven. 


DELAWARE — Clarence S. Collins, Jr., Wilson 
Refrigeration Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA - J. O. Schertler, 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


FLORIDA — Alfred B. Clark, St. Regis Paper 
Co. 


GEORGIA — Stephen M. Docie, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; G. S. Gibson, Macon Kraft 
Co. 


ILLINOIS - James A. Brooks, Ace Carton Corp.; 
L. S. Bryant, Bell & Gossett Co.; Henry 
Bueker, Scully-Jones & Co.; George B. Cox, 
Curtiss Candy Co.; Dwight Foster, Hills- 
BeCpane Pte +; Ray Francis, Ernst & Ernst; 

Heckman, arles Bruning Co., Inc.; 
¥. Juckem, Eagle Signal Corp.; Roger T. 
Kelley, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Bert W. 
Morris, The Liquid Carbonic Corp.; Paul B. 
Musgrove, Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.; R. F. 
Neuzil, Diamond T Motor Car Co.; K. H. 
Peterson, Lindberg Steel Treating Go, Is De 
Portman, The Sherwin-Williams Co.; Billiam 
D. Ridgely, Princess Peggy, Inc.; Walter W. 
Swoboda, Foote Brothers Gear and Machine 
Corp.; Arthur M. Wekhrmann, National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co. 


INDIANA — John H. Burton, Jr., Nicholson File 
Co.; Bernard J. Echlin, Lynch Corp.; Robert 
A. Graney, Inland Steel Co.; Harold Rush, 
Stewart-Warner Corp.; E. R. Stoner, Louis- 
ville Cement Corp.; R. B. Stoner, Cummins 
Engine Co. 


KANSAS — Bernard Fy frelg Owens- Corning 
Fiberglas Coprp.; clntyre, Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. 


KENTUCKY — Robert K. “4 Tri - State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc.; _ Williams, 
The Mengel Co. 


LOUISIANA — W. &. Bennett, Cities Service 
Refining Corp.; T. G. Hanlon, Pan- Am South- 
ern Corp.; 5 O. Yeldell, Ford, Bacon & 
Davis Construction Corp. 


What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1955 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


The 1955 Panel 


MARYLAND -— George H. Plaut, The Baltimore 
Transit Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Clarence S. Dupray, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc.; Frank Maria, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co.; Frank N. 
Stone, Whitin Machine Works; F. K. Whiting, 
Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 


MICHIGAN —- H. E. Boyce, Clark Equipment 
Go.; R. Conklin, King-Seeley Corp.; EF. L. 
Cushman, American Motors Corp.; EF. M. 
Dooley, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.; 
Loren T. Farris, Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.; 
C. D. Hicks, Eaton Manufacturing Co.; Har any 
Hogan, The J. L. Hudson Co.; Robert M. 
Jones, Ex-Cell-O Corp.; Rogers I. Marquis, 
Federal- -Mogul Corp.; James R. McQueen, 
New Products Corp.; C. F. Raber, American 
Box Board Co.; J. F. Rosier, L. A. Young 
Spring and Wire Co.; T. F. Rulison, The 
Wickes Corp. 


MINNESOTA — R. J. Greengard, Gould-National 
Batteries, Inc.; Otto Greven, Donaldson Co., 
Inc.; Gerry E. Morse, Minneapolis-Honey well 
Regulator Co.; John "Sherman, Strutwear, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI — C. R. Godwin, Day- Brite Light- 


ing, Inc. 


MISSOURI — Richard Braithwaite, Union Bag 
& Paper Corp.; Curtis Brostron, Cupples- 
Hesse Corp.; L. B. Brown, International Shoe 
Co.; W. H. Higginbotham, White-Rodgers 
Electric Co.; J. W. Kirkpatrick, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, tes «; Robert S. Lemon, 
Spencer Chemical Co.; G. Mueller, South- 
western Bell Telephone he ; A. A. Schweig- 
hauser, Laclede Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA — George Dauble, Omar, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — Harry A. Batley, Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc.; Paul Brown, ndix Aviation 
. h. OE. Harwick, Campbell Soup Co.; 
William Karpinsky, American Cyanamid “Co.; 
Robert D. Mitchell, The Okonite Co.; David 
W. Shoemaker, John R. Evans & Co.; A. E. 
Sinclair, Federal Telephone & Radio Co.; 
J.M. Slater, Triangle Conduit and Cable Co., 
as Richard C. ilcox, Forstmann Woolen 
; H. A. Zantow, General Foods Corp. 


NEW MEXICO — J. H. Devlin, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


NEW YORK — Robert M. Attmore, Oxford Filin 
Supply Co., Inc.; A. Theron Baldwin, Genera 
Telephone "Service Corp.; H. C. Boedecker, 
Wollensak Optical Co.; EF. S. Bohlin, The 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Inc.; Arnold F. 
Campo, American Can Co.; “Sherwood C. 
Chatfield, Bristol-Myers Co.; Carmine De 
Rosa, E. A. Laboratories, Inc.; Dennis R. 
Dwyer, Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc.; 
Ehlers, The Carborundum Co.; Hamilton 
Garnsey, Jr., Goulds Pumps, Inc.; C. H. Har 
rison, eneral Electric Co.; Paul M. Hedley, 
North American Cement Corp.; L. L. Helmer, 
Celanese Corp. of America; Frederick A. 
Hemmings, Liberty Products Corp.; J. e. 
Laroc helle, The V & O Press Co.; Br an 
Mac Donald, Hudson Wire Co.; W. E. | «ha 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; 
Alfred L. Meckley, Long Island Duck Pack- 
ing Corp.; J. N. Meisten, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.; Daniel FE. Morrissey, Dunkirk 
Radiator Corp.; J. T. Planje, North American 
Philips Co., Inc.; S. A. Pond, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.; Kenneth S. Purkiss, 
Neptune Meter Co.; Ann Radano, Nedick’s, 
Inc.; James J. Reynolds, American Locomo- 
tive Co.; Andrew R. Sutherland, Continental 
Baking Co.; Lyman C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; Allen W. Walz, American Bosch 
Arma Corp. 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 
ranking executives. 

In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1955 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 
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NORTH CAROLINA - W. A. Egerton, American 
Enka Corp.; Russell J. E hardt, McLean 
Trucking Co.; Charles B. Wade, Tr, Re Je 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


OHIO - D. R. Acheson, The Baldwin Piano 
Co.; Mickael F. Bloch, The Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co.; Frank X. Bruton, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp.; William Y. 
Conrad, The Monarch Machine Tool Co.; 
David B. Dupee, The Heekin Can Co.; H. W. 
Grounds, The National Supply Co.; e. Otto 
Hamer, The Clark Grave Vault Co.; W. OW. 
Holman, Tillotson Manufacturing Co.; Jay S. 
Hudson, Willard Storage Battery Co.; Wil 7 

Hughey, Harris-Seybold Co.; Jose 
Jackson, Jr., The Standard Slag Co.; a. 
G. p poem dag Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing 
Co.; Walter C. Mason, Arthur G. McKee & 
Co.; D. S. McCurdy, The Park Drop Forge 
Co.; Robert |. Mitchell, The Duriron Com- 
pany, Inc.; Robert D. Schmidt, The Barr Rub- 
ber Products Co.; Virgil R. Smith, Diebold, 
Inc.; H. J. Spoerer, The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Mark J. Staley, The Lubrizol 
Corp.; R. L. Wi gins, Bendix-Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brake Co.; J. A. Williams, 
Basic Refractories, Inc.; ¥. J. Wilson, The 
= Oil Co.; R. W. Wolfe, Detroit Harvester 

0. 


OREGON —- Robert J. Williams, The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; R. S. Zahniser, 
Consolidated Freightways, inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA —- Chalmers E. Barr, West 
Virginia a and Paper Co.; R. G. Forejt, 
The General Tire & Rubber Co.; Paul / 
Gerhardt, Hubbard & Co.; R. R. Gorham, 
Foote Mineral Co.; ions J. Lan Cc &«D 
Batteries, Inc.; J. V. egg" The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co.; . F. Moser, 
Dana Corp.; F. W. Ortman, Tr., AM Corp.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft- Marine Products, Inc.; 
Marlin E, Sheaffer, Central Iron & Steel Co.; 
D. C. Stewart, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associ- 
ates; Howard M. Winterson, Blaw-Knox Co. 


RHODE ISLAND — Harold C. Stanzler, Collyer 
Insulated Wire Co., Inc. 


TENNESSEE — P. D. Chabris, Grace Chemical 
Co.; Lloyd N. Williams, Magnet Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS —-— J. L. Budros, General Dynamics 
Corp.; F. M. Haddon, Consolidated Chemical 
Industries Inc.; C. H. McKennon, Neches 
Butane Products Co.; D. E. Tapreniie, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; L 
Zurlis, Johnson & Johnson. 


VIRGINIA — Frank P. Billingsley, American 
Viscose Corp.; Crump, Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc.; Dabney Lipscomb, The 
Basic-Witz Furniture Industries, Inc. 


WASHINGTON —- R. /. Burhans, Associated 
Grocers Co-op; H. W. Hiley, Rayonier, Inc.; 
A. E. Huguenin, Puget Sound Naval Ship- 
yard; Myron C. Law, Frederick & Nelson; 
Rickard J.McBreen, The Diamond Match Co.; 
T. E. Powell, Northwestern Glass Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — ¥. H. Atkinson, Perfection 
Garment Co. Inc.; John M. Wilson, United 
Fuel Gas Co. 


WISCONSIN — John E. Sutcliffe, Chain Belt 
Co.; A. G. Wolf, Oscar Mayer & Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, based on data submitted by 120 executives participating in the Personnel 
Policies Forum, reveals the latest trends in personnel practices for nonsupervisory office 
employees. These practices include such matters as pay, hours, fringe benefits, and status. 
In all of these areas, a comparison has been made between the treatment of office workers 


and that of production employees. A brief summary of some of the specific areas covered by 
the survey follows: 





Payment for Services. As a general rule the office employee is salaried, while in nearly 
all companies the production worker is paid by the hour. Incentive pay is typical in much 
production work but is scarcely a factor in office work. Formal merit plans for pay increases 
are common for the office worker but not for his production counterpart. In the majority of 
companies increases to office employees follow more or less automatically on the heels of 
raises to production workers. 





Working Time, The eight-hour day and forty-hour week is the standard pattern of work- 
ing time for both office and production employees. Where hours are shorter the advantage 
generally lies with the office worker. However, weekend pay and premiums for holidays 
worked are usually more liberal for the production worker. The office worker does not have 
to punch a time clock in as many companies as the production worker; neither is he subject to 
as many penalties for tardiness. Rest periods, moreover, are slightly better for office than 
for production workers. 





Fringe Benefits. In the area of fringe benefits the office worker in all cases does as well 
as, or better than, the production worker, Fairly equal treatment is received by both groups 
with respect to pensions, holidays, hospitalization, accidental death and dismemberment, 
medical and surgical benefits. But the office worker in many instances is given longer vaca- 
tions, higher life insurance coverage, and more liberal paid sick leave or sickness and acci- 
dent benefits. Termination pay is also available to office workers more frequently than to the 
production group. 





Unionization, In only a small proportion of companies is the office group unionized; on 
the other hand, unions represent the production worker in the great majority of firms. 





(In the more detailed discussion which follows, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to an individ- 
ual firm or plant with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with 
over 1,000 employees.) 


PAYMENT FOR SERVICES 
How Office Workers Are Paid 





One of the chief differences in the status of office and production workers is the method 
of payment. Office workers in the majority of companies -- 72 percent of larger companies 


1 
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and 60 percent of smaller firms -- are paid on a salary basis. On the other hand, production 
workers in nearly all companies -- 96 percent of larger companies and all of the smaller 
ones -~ are paid by the hour, 





BASIS FOR PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEES 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1, Office workers on salary, production 
workers paid on hourly basis 68 percent 60 percent 
2. Both office and production workers on 
an hourly basis 28 percent 38 percent 
3. Both office and production workers on 
a salary basis 4 percent ae 
4, Office workers on hourly basis, no pro- 
duction workers in company pate __2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





The incentive bonus as a form of wage payment is largely unknown to the office worker. 
Only 10 percent of larger companies and 4 percent of smaller companies pay such bonuses. 
The production worker receives some form of incentive payment in about two out of every five 
companies, larger and smaller. 


Pay Increases Under Merit Plans 





Pay increases under a formal merit plan are the rule for office workers; 64 percent of 
all companies have such a program. Formal merit plans covering production workers, on the 
other hand, are the exception, as they are found in only 22 percent of larger companies and 
29 percent of smaller firms. 





FORMAL MERIT PLANS FOR PAY INCREASES 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1, Merit plan for both office and production 
workers 20 percent 26 percent 
2. Merit plan for office but not for produc~- 
tion workers 44 percent 38 percent 
3. Merit plan for production but not for 
office workers 2 percent 2 percent 
4. No formal plan for either office or pro- 
duction workers 34 percent 32 percent 
5. No plan for office workers, no produc- 
tion workers in company Pinas __2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





Length-of-Service Pay Increases 





Plans for length-of-service increases are more commonly found in larger companies 
than in smaller firms. Among larger companies, such plans apply to office workers in 44 per- 
cent of cases and to production workers in 28 percent. Among smaller firms, length of service 


is a pay increase factor for office workers in 18 percent of cases and for production workers 
in 24 percent. 





ce 
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LENGTH-OF-SERVICE PLANS FOR PAY INCREASES 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1, Length-of-service plan for both office 
and production workers 22 percent 8 percent 
2. Length-of-service plan for office but 
not for production workers 22 percent 10 percent 
3. Lengh-of-service plan for production 
workers but not for office workers 6 percent 16 percent 
4. No plan for either office or production 
workers 50 percent 64 percent 
5. No plan for office workers, no pro- 
duction workers in company — __2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





Increases Based on Those of Production Workers 








Pay increases which are given to production workers are passed on more or less auto- 


matically to office workers in close to 75 percent of larger companies and 65 percent of 
smaller firms, 


Another way in which increases to office workers are affected by increases to production 


workers, is described by M. J. Staley, Personnel Director, The Lubrizol Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio: 


Salary increases are given on a merit basis. However, salary ranges are adjusted 
accordingly when hourly increases are given, 


Other Bonus Plans 





Only one in four larger companies has any kind of bonus plan (apart from incentive 
bonuses) for office employees. The figure is considerably higher among smaller companies, 
of which about 45 percent have bonus plans for office workers. The production worker re- 
ceives a bonus in one fifth of larger companies and one fourth of smaller ones. 


In a large proportion of companies that give a bonus, it is described as a Christmas 
gift. Other companies have ‘some form of profit-sharing arrangement. For example: 


We have a deferred profit sharing plan for all employees with one year or more 
of service. Ten percent of net profits before taxes are deposited in a trust fund for 
retirement or termination. Vesting is at the rate of 10 percent per year. Distribu- 
tion is on a weighted compensation basis, including yearly compensation plus $100 
for each service year.--M. A. Neely, Personnel Director, Chiksan Company, Brea, 
Calif. 


A somewhat unusual bonus arrangement is described as follows: 
A 15 percent bonus in the form of General Electric stock is given to employees 
who purchase savings bonds and hold them for a minimum of five years.--C. H. 


Harrison, Employee Relations Manager, General Electric Company, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Job Evaluation 





Job evaluation is carried on for both office and production workers in a majority of 
companies participating in the Personnel Policies Forum, Job evaluation for the office group 
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is conducted in 68 percent of larger and 64 percent of smaller firms, and for the production 
group in 56 percent of larger and 69 percent of smaller companies. 





JOB EVALUATION FOR OFFICE AND PRODUCTION WORKERS 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1, Job evaluation for both office and production 
workers 46 percent 52 percent 
2. Job evaluation for office workers but not for 
production workers 22 percent 12 percent 
3. Job evaluation for production workers but not 
for office workers 10 percent 16 percent 
4. Job evaluation for neither office nor production 
workers 22 percent 18 percent 
5. No job evaluation for office workers, no pro- 
duction workers in company a __2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





WORKING TIME 


Hours Per Day 





The eight-hour day is the prevailing pattern for both office and production workers, In 
86 percent of larger companies and 73 percent of smaller ones, all employees work an eight- 
hour day. In most of the remaining companies, production employees work an eight-hour day 
while office employees work somewhere between seven and eight hours. No companies 
participating in the survey report a work-day longer than eight hours for office employees; 
only 2 percent of larger companies and 4 percent of smaller firms report a work-day longer 
than eight hours for production employees. 


Hours Per Week 





The 40-hour week, like the eight-hour day, is the usual pattern for both office and produc- 
tion workers. Both groups put in a 40-hour week in close to five out of six larger companies 
and three out of four smaller ones. In another 10 percent of larger companies and 18 percent 


of smaller ones, office employees work from 35 to 40 hours while production employees put 
in 40 hours. 


In 4 percent of larger and smaller companies, the office employee works 40 hours while 
the production worker is employed for a longer period. In 2 percent of larger companies, the 
office employee works 40 hours and the production employee works fewer hours. In only 2 


percent of smaller companies do both office and production employees work longer than 40 
hours. 


Overtime Rates 





Time and one-haif for overtime is paid to both office and production workers by all of the 
smaller companies and 90 percent of the larger firms participating in the survey. In the 
other 10 percent of larger companies, the overtime rate is a combination of time and one-half 
and doubletime -- for example, one company pays time and one-half for the first two hours of 
work after the regular eight-hour day, and doubletime thereafter; another company pays time 
and one-half for hours in excess of eight and up to 12 in one day, and doubletime thereafter. 


a ee 














WORKING TIME 





Weekend Premiums 





Production workers are more likely than office workers to receive premium pay for 


Saturday and Sunday as such. Premium pay for Sunday work is more common than Saturday 
premium pay, for both office and production workers. 


A premium for Saturday work as such is paid to office employees in 22 percent of larger 
companies and 32 percent of smaller firms. Production employees receive Saturday pre- 
miums in 42 percent of larger companies and 47 percent of smaller ones, 


Premiums for Sunday as such are received by office workers in 40 percent of larger 
companies and 47 percent of smaller concerns; production workers get Sunday premium pay 
in 58 percent of larger firms and 63 percent of smaller ones. All of the above figures show, 


incidentally, that weekend premiums are encountered in smaller companies more frequently 
than in larger ones, 


Under most weekend premium pay arrangements, the production worker usually receives 
a better rate than the office worker, where there is a difference. For instance, in 9 percent 
of larger companies and 10 percent of smaller firms the office worker receives time and one- 
half for Sunday work, while the production employee receives doubletime. Similarly, in 6 per- 
cent of larger firms and 4 percent of smalier ones the office worker is not paid any weekend 


premium, while the production worker gets time and one-half for Saturday and doubletime for 
Sunday. 


Office workers have an advantage in only 2 percent of larger companies, as they are paid 
doubletime while production workers receive time and one-half for Sunday work, 


Holiday Premiums 





Five sixths of larger companies and three fourths of smaller firms give office workers 
premium pay for holidays worked. An even larger proportion of all companies -- over 90 
percent -- give premium pay to the production worker. The same premium rate applies to 
office and production workers in the great majority of cases, specifically in 86 percent of 


larger companies and 94 percent of smaller ones wherein holiday premiums are paid to both 
groups. 


Regarding particular rates of pay, doubletime for holidays worked is paid to all employees 
in 43 percent of larger companies and 27 percent of smaller ones; time and one-half is paid 
in 13 percent of larger companies and 25 percent of smaller firms; and doubletime and one- 
half is paid to all employees in 11 percent of larger and 12 percent of smaller companies. 


Where there are differences in rates, production workers usually receive higher premiums 
than the office workers. 


Tripletime for holidays worked is paid to office workers in only 2 percent of larger com- 


panies, and to production workers in 9 percent of larger companies and 6 percent of smaller 
firms. 


The Time Clock 





While a sizable group of office workers punch a time clock, this practice is much more 
widespread for production workers, Office workers punch a clock in 46 percent of larger 
companies and 38 percent of smaller ones. Production workers punch a clock in 80 percent 
of larger firms and 94 percent of smaller ones. 
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USE OF THE TIME CLOCK 


Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 





— 


. Both office and production workers punch a 


time clock 46 percent 38 percent 
2. Office workers do not punch a clock, 
production workers do 34 percent 54 percent 
3. Neither office nor production workers punch 
a clock 20 percent 6 percent 
4, Office workers do not punch a clock, 
no production workers in company ane __2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





Penalties for Tardiness 





The production worker is much more likely than the office employee to be penalized for 
tardiness in both larger and smaller companies. Official penalties are imposed on the pro- 
duction worker in 76 percent of larger and 90 percent of smaller companies; in only 34 per- 
cent of larger companies and 30 percent of smaller ones is the office worker penalized for 
tardiness, 





PENALTIES FOR TARDINESS 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1. Both office and production workers penalized 
for tardiness 34 percent 30 percent 
2. Production workers but not office workers 
penalized 42 percent 58 percent 
3. Neither office nor production workers penalized 
for tardiness 24 percent 10 percent 
4. Office workers not penalized, no production 
workers in company ae __2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





What constitutes tardiness varies from company to company. In some companies em- 
ployees are docked after they are ten minutes late, in other companies after fifteen minutes, 
and in still other cases only after half an hour of lateness. 


Rest Periods 





Rest periods are granted in the majority of companies, with office workers getting some- 
what better treatment than production workers. The office worker gets rest periods in 63 
percent of larger companies and 68 percent of smaller ones. The production worker has rest 
periods in 51 percent of larger firms and 67 percent of smaller ones. 





OS ATT 


WORKING TIME 








PRACTICE IN GRANTING OF REST PERIODS 





Larger Companies 





Smaller Companies 











Office Production Office Production 
Rest Periods Workers Workers Workers Workers 
None 37 percent 49 percent 32 percent 33 percent 
Two for 5 minutes 2 percent -- ae oe 
Two for 6 minutes —- as 2 percent 2 percent 
One for 5 minutes, 
one for 10 minutes - 2 percent 4 percent 4 percent 
One for 10 minutes ans 2 percent -- o« 
Two for 10 minutes 16 percent 23 percent 22 percent 27 percent 
One for 10 minutes, 
one for 15 minutes on + 2 percent 4 percent 
Three for 10 minutes om ~ as 2 percent 
Two for 15 minutes 25 percent 12 percent 24 percent 16 percent 
One for 20 minutes = 2 percent -- o 
Two for 20 minutes 4 percent 2 percent -- i 
Yes, but not formal 8 percent 4percent 10 percent 8 percent 
Yes, length not specified — 8 percent _4percent _4percent _ 4 percent 


Totals 100 percent 100 percent 100 percent 100 percent 





Several executives report that rest periods are given only to women employees. For 
example: 


We have a ten minute rest period each morning and afternoon for all female em- 
ployees and for all male employees whose work confines them to one office, work 
space, or building.--M. E. Nelson, Industrial Relations Director, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


In General 


Practically all members of the Personnel Policies Forum are agreed that fringe benefits 
for office workers are as good as, or better than, those for production workers. Executives 
in 45 percent of smaller companies state that fringe benefits for office employees are more 
liberal than for production workers, while executives in the remaining 55 percent say that 
fringe benefits are the same for both groups. The corresponding figures for executives in 
larger firms are: 58 percent -- more liberal for office workers; and 40 percent -- identical 
benefits. Executives in only 2 percent of larger companies feel that production workers re- 
ceive more liberal benefits than do office workers. 
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Pension Plans 





Pension plans are found more commonly among larger companies than among smaller 
ones, for both office and production employees. Plans covering office workers are found in 
86 percent of larger companies and 72 percent of smaller ones. Production workers have 


pension plans in 90 percent of the larger and 76 percent of the smaller companies participating 
in this survey. 


These figures show considerable growth in the frequency of pension plans since a similar 
Forum survey was made in November 1952, At that time, pension plans for office workers 
were found in 77 percent of larger companies and 57 percent of smaller ones; production 


workers had pension plans in 73 percent of the larger and 53 percent of the smaller companies 
reporting. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PENSION PLANS 


Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 





1. Have pension plans for both office and 


production workers 86 percent 68 percent 
2. Pension plan for office workers but not 

for production workers on 2 percent 
3. Pension plan for production workers but 

not for office workers 4 percent 6 percent 
4. No pension plan for either 10 percent 22 percent 


5. Pension plan for office workers, no pro- 
duction workers in company _ 


2 percent 


Total 100 percent 100 percent 





Vacations 


Paid vacations are a regular part of the employment benefits given to all office and pro- 
duction employees in every company participating in this survey. In one smaller company, 
production workers receive bonuses in lieu of vacations, but the end result is the same. 
Regarding these vacation benefits, office workers do considerably better than production 
workers; in three fifths of companies vacation allowances for office workers are more liberal, 


while in the remaining two fifths of companies identical vacations are given to both office and 
production groups. 


The office employee’s advantage usually takes the form of shorter length-of- service 
requirements for a given period of vacation. For instance, a frequent practice is to give the 
office worker two weeks’ paid vacation after one year’s service, while the production worker 
has to put in three to five years’ service to be eligible for two weeks. 


Two weeks’ vacation after one year’s service is given to office employees in 46 percent 
of the larger companies, but only a third of these companies give it to production workers. 
Among smaller companies, 26 percent give the office worker two weeks after one year, while 
only 6 percent of them give it to the production worker. 


After long periods of service, vacation benefits tend to become the same for both groups 
of employees. Three weeks’ vacation after fifteen years’ service is granted both classes of 
employees in 44 percent of the larger companies and 12 percent of the smaller ones. 


Holidays 


In almost all companies participating in this survey, both office and production employees 
receive the same number of paid holidays. This holds true for 94 percent of larger companies 
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and 92 percent of smaller ones. In 4 percent of all companies, the office worker receives 
more paid holidays; in only 2 percent of smaller companies does the production worker have 
any advantage. Two percent of larger companies have no paid holidays for production work- 


ers, while 2 percent of smaller firms have no paid holidays for either office or production 
workers. 


Since the last Forum survey on this subject three years ago, holiday allowances for pro- 
duction workers have improved considerably. At that time office workers received more paid 
holidays than production workers in 17 percent of the larger companies and 14 percent of the 


smaller ones. At the present time, in contrast, equal benefits are received by both groups in 
over nine tenths of all companies. 


Six paid holidays are the usual number for both office and production workers; this num- 
ber is found in one half of larger companies and two fifths of smaller ones. Seven days are 
granted by over a quarter of all companies, and eight days by roughly a tenth. In 2 percent 
of both larger and smaller companies, all employees get 11 holidays with pay; this represents 
the highest number of paid holidays among companies on the Forum, while the lowest number 
of holidays granted is four. 


Insurance 





Life insurance is another benefit received by nearly all office and production workers in 
both larger and smaller companies. In only 6 percent of larger companies and 2 percent of 
smaller ones are there no life insurance benefits. In the majority of companies the same 
amount of insurance coverage is granted to both office and production employees; in most of 


the remaining companies office workers receive a greater amount of insurance than the pro- 
duction group. 





COMPARISON OF LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS 
(frequencies expressed as percentage of firms providing benefit) 





Larger Smaller 

Companies Companies 

1. Both office and production workers receive 
same benefits 72 percent 66 percent 

2. Office workers receive superior benefits to 
production workers 26 percent 30 percent 

3. Production workers receive superior benefits 

to office workers. 2 percent 4 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





The maximum amounts of life insurance which are provided range from a low of $500 to 
a high of $20,000. The most common maximum amounts in larger companies are: for office 
employees, $10,000 (in 14 percent of companies) and $2,000 (in 12 percent); for production em- 
ployees, $2,000 (in 12 percent of cases) and $3,000 (in 10 percent). 


Among smaller firms, the most frequent maximum figures for life insurance are: for 
office employees, $2,000 (in 20 percent of companies) and $10,000 (in 14 percent); for the 


production group, $2,000 (in 28 percent of firms), $10,000 (in 12 percent), and $1,000 (in 12 
percent). 


Accidental death and dismemberment benefits are not as widespread as hospitalization 
and life insurance. Coverage for accidental death and dismemberment is provided for office 
workérs in 72 percent of larger companies and 60 percent of smaller firms, and for produc- 
tion workers in 68 percent of larger companies and 62 percent of smaller ones, Office em- 
ployees fare somewhat better than production employees, as the following table indicates: 
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COMPARISON OF ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
(frequencies expressed as percentage of firms providing benefit) 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1. Office and production workers receive 
same benefits 69 percent 73 percent 
2. Office workers receive superior benefits 25 percent 23 percent 
3. Production workers receive superior benefits 6 percent 4 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





Like life insurance, maximum accidental death and dismemberment benefits run from 
$500 to $20,000. The most common maximums among larger firms are: for office employ- 
ees, $5,000 or $10,000 (each provided in 8 percent of companies); for production employees, 
$5,000 (in 10 percent of firms), $2,500 or $2,000 (each in 8 percent of cases). 


Among smaller concerns, maximums provided most frequently are: for the office group, 
$1,000 or $2,000 (each provided in 10 percent of companies); for production employees, 
$1,000 (in 14 percent of cases) or $2,000 (in 12 percent). 


Hospitalization insurance for office employees is provided in 98 percent of larger com- 
panies and 94 percent of smaller firms. Almost the same percentages apply to hospitalization 
insurance for production workers -- 98 percent of larger companies and 96 percent of smaller 
ones, 





Surgical benefits are provided for both office and production employees in 96 percent of 
larger companies and 90 percent of smaller firms. 








COMPARISON OF SURGICAL BENEFITS 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1. Both office and production workers receive 
benefits 96 percent 90 percent 
2. Benefits for office workers, none for produc- 
tion workers 2 percent os 
3. Benefits for production workers, none for 
office workers ai 4 percent 
4. Neither office nor production workers receive 
benefits 2 percent 4 percent 
5. No benefits for office workers, no production 
workers in company _ __2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





In five sixths of larger companies and in all but one smaller company, surgical benefits 
are identical for office and production groups. The remaining larger companies are evenly 
split, half giving better benefits to the office worker and half better benefits to the production 
worker. The production worker fares better than the office worker in the one smaller com- 
pany that does not give equal surgical benefits to both groups. 
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Maximum surgical benefits range for the most part from $150 to $350 in amount. Maxi- 
mums reported most commonly are: $150 (in 14 percent of larger and 12 percent of smaller 
firms); $250 (in 16 percent of larger and smaller companies); and $300 (in 24 percent of 
larger and 26 percent of smaller companies.)- 


ledical Benefits--covering such items as the cost of doctors’ visits--are provided by a 
majority of both office and production groups. Percentages are as follows: 








COMPARISON OF MEDICAL BENEFITS 


Smaller 
Companies 


Larger 
Companies 





1. Both office and production workers receive 
benefits 
2. Benefits for office workers but not for pro- 


74 percent 58 percent 


duction workers =< 2 percent 
3. Benefits for production workers but not for 

office workers ne 4 percent 
4. Neither office nor production workers re- 

ceive benefits 26 percent 34 percent 
5. No benefits for office workers, no production 

workers in company _* __2 percent 


Total 100 percent 100 percent 





In most companies wherein medical benefits are provided for all employees, benefit 
amounts for office and production workers are identical; this holds true in 87 percent of 
larger firms and 91 percent of smaller ones making medical benefits available to both groups. 
Another 3 percent of larger and 9 percent of smaller companies provide superior benefits for 
the office worker, while 10 percent of larger firms offer better medical benefits to the produc- 
tion worker. 


Sickness and Accident Benefits are usually provided for both office and production em- 
ployees. Production workers have a slight edge as to frequency, but this is a logical conse- 








quence of the fact that office employees are far more likely to have paid sick leave. 





COMPARISON OF SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 

1. Both office and production workers receive 

benefits 88 percent 84 percent 
2. Benefits for office workers but not for pro- 

duction workers 2 percent 2 percent 
3. Benefits for production workers but not for 

office workers 4 percent 10 percent 
4. Neither office nor production workers receive 

benefits 6 percent 2 percent 
5. No benefits for office workers, no production 

workers in company _ =e __2 percent 


Total 


100 percent 


100 percent 
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In some three-fourths of companies that provide benefits for both office and production 
employees, the benefits for the two groups are equal. However, in close to 20 percent of 
larger and smaller firms, office workers receive better sick and accident benefits than pro- 
duction workers; in only 8 percent of larger and 3 percent of smaller companies does the 


production worker get better treatment than his office counterpart. 


Benefits reported range from $10.50 a week to full pay. Benefit amounts cited most fre- 
quently are $40 a week (in 22 percent of larger and 14 percent of smaller firms); $35 a week 
(in 14 percent of larger and 18 percent of smaller firms); and $30 a week (in 6 percent of 


larger and 10 percent of smaller firms). 


Paid Sick Leave 





Office employees have a striking advantage over production workers in the matter of paid 
sick leave; in the majority of companies, office employees receive paid sick leave while 


production employees do not. 





COMPARISON OF PAID SICK LEAVE BENEFITS 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1. Both office and production workers receive 
benefits 26 percent 21 percent 
2. Benefits for office workers but not for pro- 
duction workers 56 percent 61 percent 
3. Benefits for production workers but not for 
office workers 2 percent 2 percent 
4. Neither office nor production workers receive 
paid sick leave benefits 16 percent 14 percent 
5. Benefits for office workers, no production 
workers in company one 2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





Among companies in which both office and production workers receive paid sick leave, 
the office employees generally get better treatment. Higher benefits are received by the 
office group in nine out of ten larger companies and five out of eight smaller ones; in the 


remaining companies the benefits are equal for both groups. 


Sick leave benefits run from a minimum of five days a year in some companies to un- 
limited allowances in others. Figures cited most frequently are five days, 30 days, and 13 


weeks a year. 


Termination Pay 





Termination pay is still the exception rather than the rule in industry. Office employees 
receive termination pay in 36 percent of larger and 26 percent of smaller companies, while 


production employees get such pay in only 12 percent of larger firms and 10 percent of 


smaller ones. 


Special Privileges for Office Workers 





One out of five larger companies and one third of smaller concerns state that no additional 
special privileges, other than those already mentioned, are given to office workers but not to 


production employees. 
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Among the remaining companies, special parking facilities and time off for personal 
reasons are the privileges cited most often. Reserved parking space is provided for office 
but not production workers in over one fourth of all companies. Office workers in close to 
15 percent of firms receive time off (with pay) for personal reasons, while the production 
group does not. 


Other special privileges listed for office employees include the following: longer lunch 
periods; special rest rooms and locker facilities; recreation and sports programs; a lunch- 
room; annual banquets and picnics; more relaxed discipline; air-conditioned offices; telephone 
privileges; educational assistance; company assistance in procuring license plates; chance to 
buy company products during working hours; and free coffee. 


UNIONIZ ATION 


Extent of Unionization 





Office employees belong to unions in only 20 percent of larger companies and 2 percent of 
smaller ones. Production workers, in contrast, are unionized in the majority of companies. 
The table below shows these relationships: 





UNIONIZATION OF OFFICE AND PRODUCTION WORKERS 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
1. Both office and production workers 
represented by unions 20 percent 2 percent 
2. Office workers unorganized, production 
workers represented by unions 72 percent 78 percent 
3. Neither office workers nor production 
workers represented by unions 8 percent 18 percent 
4. Office workers unorganized, no production 
workers in company _— __2 percent 
Total 100 percent 100 percent 





Certain practices are generally associated with unionized plants. Seniority and grievance- 
handling systems are examples. The degree to which these practices are applied to office 
employees is discussed below. 


Seniority Factors 





Seniority is a major factor in promotions and transfers for office workers -- although not 
necessarily the most important one -- in 58 percent of the larger companies and 33 percent of 
the smaller ones. 


In promotions and transfers among the more highly unionized production workers, of 
course, seniority is a much more important factor; four fifths of the larger companies and 





three fourths of the smaller firms rate it as a major factor, 





SENIORITY AS A MAJOR FACTOR IN PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 

1. A major factor for both office and pro- 

duction workers 54 percent 31 percent 
2. A major factor for office workers but not 

for production workers 4 percent =e 
3. A major factor for production workers but 

not for office workers 26 percent 43 percent 
4. Nota major factor for either office or pro- 

duction workers 16 percent 24 percent 
5. A major factor for office workers, no pro- 


duction workers in company 
Total 


100 percent 


2 percent 


100 percent 
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In layoffs or recalls, seniority plays a more important role. It is a major consideration 
for office employees in 76 percent of larger firms and 47 percent of smaller ones, Itisa 
major factor for production workers in almost all companies; in only 2 percent of larger and 
6 percent of smaller firms is it not a consideration. 


Grievance Procedure 





Only 22 percent of larger companies and 12 percent of smaller ones have formal grievance 
procedures for their office workers. On the other hand, in the great majority of concerns -- 
specifically 88 percent of larger and 83 percent of smaller firms -- a formal grievance pro- 
cedure is in effect for production workers. 


Where office employees are unorganized, only 5 percent of larger companies and 10 per- 
cent of smaller firms maintain formal grievance procedures. The following comment suggests 
how grievances are handled among nonunionized workers: 


We have a very informal shop. Employees feel free to talk about their problems 
with anyone in supervision. Our company is small enough to permit this system to 
work on a personal basis, and it does work.--C. D. Dumont, Personnel Relations 
Director, The Hartford Machine Screw Co., Windsor, Conn. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 

Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 

Foreman Training, January, 1952 

The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 

White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 

Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September, 1952 

Communications to Employees, November, 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 

Community Relations, August, 1953 

Personnel Testing, September, 1953 

The Older Worker, October, 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November, 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February, 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May, 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July, 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September, 1955 

Automation, November, 1955 





* Out of Print. 
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